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Mercury to their Customers aud Friends. 


“ *Tis vain to hope that genuine wit can flow 
“ From heads unbless’d with coveringsof snow.” 
DP LackMoORE. 
HE happy verse which I have quoted 
Becomes the witty sage who wrote it: 
If true, defend you all! T cry, 
From bards so Very young as I— 
I,who a single year, at most, 
Have travell’d with The Flyng Post ; 
Whose budget, still « ponderous pack 
Is hardly fitted to my back. 
’Tis vot enough, that, many a day, 
I’ve brush’d the early dews away, 
When in the east Aurora rose, 
With fingers red, and redder nose ; 
Witness'd the pnrple dawa’s approach, 
And Phebus io bis painted coach ; 
Parsu'd, with sweating brow, my way, 
UCeneath his most oppressive ray, 
Nor ceas'd ‘till Cynthia’s milder beam 
[itumin’d tower, and tree, and stream ; 
Tis not enough, the pace I go 
Outstrips all men of pews below, 
And makes you almost think I glide 
Through ether, and the winds bestride— 
But I am doom’d to court the muse, 
(A task my seniors all refase,) 
And, iv ideal range, to fly 
Through fancied fields of poesy' 
“* Where then is he,” your honours ask, 
“ To whom belong'd the anpual task 
i) 
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“ The veteran, who, so very long, 
“* Amus’d us with his Christmas song, 
“ Whose strain the parson’s self approv’d, 
“ Whose pretty tones even ladies lov’d”” 
Ah! he —his hair all silver’d o’er— 
Whose dulcet notes yon bear no more, 
His harp, forsaken and unstrung, 
Has on the weeping willow hung, 
And bade the muse—with pain I tell— 
A long, a very long farewell. 

As the rough way I dash along, 
What subjects rise to prompt the song! 
Creation smiling round I see, 
Lawn, meadow, murmuring brook, and tree 
The decent villa, snug and neat ; 
The distant spire, the gorgeous seat ; 
Flocks, cattle, that the vales adorn, 
The wide stretch’d copse, the waving corn, 
Th’ aspiring bill, the vanited sky— 
Bat, ’midst this grandeur, what am I? 
The puny offspring of blind chance, 
By atoms form’d, in careless dance, 
A something, out of nothing wrought, 
Or made of dust, yet bora with thought 
Destio’d on this delightful shore 
To carry news—and be no more? 
Oh, no! the scene that round me glows, 
A guiding hand, an order shews ; 
The wond’rous frame, the vast design, 
Proglaims the workmanship divine ; 
Aad the rare book, which all possess, 
Whose words of truth each cottage bless, 
‘Tells me, “ beyond the cload top’d hill,” 
A world there is, more glorious still! 
What odds then, eee life I trudge it, 
1f grinds my back the ponderous budget ? 
What the tir’d limb, the sweating brow, 
‘The summer heat, the winter snow, 
If, while the beavy load I bear, 
I own a conscience light and clear? 
Then whether cloudless skies shall spresd 
Blue canopies around my bead, 
And all the loves, and jocund bours, 
Bestrew my devious path with flowers, 
Or rugged thorns impede my way, 
And bellowing storms obscure the day 
My lay I'll carol, loud aud long, 
So you forgive the well meant song 

By duty guided, they, I wait 
Upon your hospitable gate, 
And foudly trust, although last year 
Fair Hope deceitful might appear, 
Unclouded she inay now arise, 
And vindicate her prophecies. 
** The thing itself, the honest coin, 
Our proclamations strict enjoin, 
And commerte cirenlates it wide ; 
To charity ’tis quick applied ; 
And how convenieat is the shape 
A new year’s compliment to make ! 
Our Sovereign’s name, which all revere, 
Gives it peculiar grace to cheer. 
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Oh, could the venerable sire 
Witness the joys it will imspire ! 
But his sad eye the “ drop serene” 
Has quench’d, and shut each earthly scene. 
Hope smiles anew ; the plentcous grain 
Our barns can hardly now contain. 
To us are Egypt’s woes revers’d, 
Plenty succeeds to days accurs’d ; 
Accurst alone remain the crew 
Who speculate ov wants in view. 
The direfal news of strife and woe 
No more our heppy columns shew, 
But public works, aud schemes of good, 
Pour onus in a constant flood, 
And science fair, in fostering ease, 
Plans the congenial arts of peace. 
If crime, in varied shapes, has shewn 
Its odious form, the year that’s flown; 
Tf tales in every print appear 
Of violence that shocks the ear, 
And murders, horrible and dark, 
The passing period sadly mark, 
Increasing as the weeks roll by, 
Who does not heave the heart-felt sigh? 
O fair Religion, power supreme ! 
Tis thine to stem the headlong stream ; 
With lenient hand, ’tis thine alone 
To touch the sinner’s heart of stone. 
Ladies—the newsman’s wand’ring strain, 
Delighted, turns to you again. 
When pinch’d witb cold, and rain severe, 
How blest your hospitable cheer ! 
The nut-brown ale new strength supplies, 
And thrills of gratitude arise. 
Could but my humble lays convey 
The service which my heart would pay, 
As well in strains of equal glow 
I would yonr beavenly graces shew. 
To you—believe an honest soug— 
The charities of life belong, 
‘Those gentle offices that bind 
The social ties of human kind. 
Now tears suffuse a nation’s eyes ; 
Now sable weeds your forms disguise ; 
Of woe the semblance they impart, 
‘* But inward grief lies at the heart.” 
Not sovereign’s charms, nor worth supreme, 
Our lovely victim could redeem ; 
Just as fond hope the earnest gave, 
Fate sunk the blessing to the grave. 
Ab, charming Princess! opening day 
Bebeld thy beauty’s fair display ; 
Fond hope sustained thy strength awhile, 
Aud love beguil'’d thee with a smile : 
But night ordain’d thy heavenly bloom 
An offering on the dismal tomb. 
Lo! in the skies, a sevaph bright, 
She hails her offspring with delight, 
Just lost below, with fond surprize 
To wake from death and meet his eyes, 
When innocence and virtue die, 
Tucir’s 18 the bliss, aud our’s the sigh, 
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Thou, gailant Prince! conld’st dauntless rave 1 

In war, the terrérs of the grave, 

When Europe’s mighty hosts parsned 

The recreant foe through wastes of blood : 
Yet must thou bend, in sorrow drown'd, 
To death’s dread circumstances roend. 
"Thy anxious love a model stands 

To all allied ia nuptial bands ; 

And, far and wide, congenial woes 

A loyal-_nation ftels and shews. 

Yet hope, though sable weeds disguise, 
Shall from the-glooms of sorrow rise, 
lor still from George’s parent stem 
Shall heirs possess the dirdem. 

Then hence our unavailing grief; 

To sorrow—action brings relief : 

Be every energy applied 

For Britain’s weifare to provide, 

And all the spirit of our land, 

"The schemes of mischief to withstand. 
Nor less our benefactors kind 

Their due regard from as shall find, 
When round the Christmas jorum plac’d, 
Qur cups shall with their healths be grac'd, 
For thus the social compact strong, 
Shall mutual offices prolong ; 
Benevolence the gentle charms, 

And gratitude the simple warnis. 

And hail! ye Ewrertrainer’s bards,— 
Fair fame, to you the wreath awards; 
Fer virtue’s charms inspire your lays, 
And truth and science deck your bays ; 
Hope your briglit patroness appears, 
And faney’s magic vision cheers. 

Could but a hamble newsman e’er 
Your lofty inspiration share, 
To stimulate his ardent zeal, 
The wintry blast no more he'd feel. 

Now, with a heart that is sincere, 

I wish you all a happy year, 

And many a year! ’till youttngrows old, 
And life’s deceptive tale is told! 

For me—it is nry settled plan 

To live as cheerfal as T can; 

And when with sparkling nappy ale 
Your wandering poet you regale, 

His loyal toast strall ever ring, 

Our constitution, ftjends, and king. 


es 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


From ** Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions,” &c. 


EVENING DRESS. 


— . : 
Black crape frock over.a black’sarsnet slip: the body is 
composed of white crape, tastefully ornamented with 


deep vandykes of blue velvet, each vandyke finished at the 
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point by a little light ornament of black cisenilie. Short full 
aleeves of intermixed black aad white crape; the fullness 
drawn to the middle of the arm, and confined in three se 
rate folds of vandyke, of bJack velvet. The bottom of the 
an finished by a row of black velvet vane, kes, sure 
mounted by a large rouleau of white crape, entwiied with 
black chenille. Above this is a piece of white crape tucked 
byas, and finished at the edges by rows of black crape | aves : 
two rows of roses, set on at small distances, and without 
leaves, which are composed of black crape waxed wil 
nille, complete this elegant and novel trimming. Head 
dress, a white crape toque; it 1s eleganily ornamented round 
the front with chenille, and finished by a diadem of white 
crape roses. The hair is full dressed on the teiiines, and 
much parted in front. Ear rings, armlets, neciiaces, and 
cross, composed of jet. Black shamois leather glow. s and 
slippers, the latter ornamented with rosettes of whe che- 
nille. A black China crape scarf, richly worked at the eads 
in an embroidery of white flowers, and fimshed by a rich 
black silk fringe, is thrown carelessly over tue shouiders, 


i che. 


CARRIAGE DRESS 


Bombazeen high dress: The bedy, which is made quite 
piain, fastens behind. There is no coller, but it is full 
trimmed round the throat with black crape. Plain long 
sleeve finished at the wrist by a puckering of crape, inter- 
mixed with rich black silk trimming. The skirt, which is 
of a moderate width, is trimmed round the bottom with a 
double row of black crape, disposed in a light and nov 
manner. This ts surmounted by a row of Spanish puffs, 
which are let in very full; they are of a ronnd shape, aud 
the middle of each 1s formed of a picee of black satin dis- 
posed in full plaits. Over this isa row/ccw of intermingled 
black crape and sich black s triiname, and above the 
whole is placed a row of Spanici: puffs, composed wholly ot 
black crape, and something strellcr than those beneath. 

With this dress is worn the Russian wrappita cloak, com- 
posed of tufied mole skin cloth, and lived with black sarsnet. 
The form of this cloak is novel and triking. A pelerine of 
enormons size, and a large full hood, render this one of the 
most comfortable envelopes we have seen for a considerab!s 
time, 

i Parisian bonnet, composed of a new material; the crown 
is of amoderaie height, the brim is large, and the edge 
finished by a full band of crape and crape rosés se 
small distances ; it is ornamented with a wreath o 
flowers, 
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Morning cornette composed of thin long lawn, the borders 
edged with black. Black shamois leather sandals and gloves, 
Ridicule composed of black velvet, ornamented at the cor. 
ners with white tassels, and « rich white silk trimming 
round the top. 

From “ Qa Belle Assemblee.” 
ENGLISH. 
FANCY MOURNING DESHABILLE. 


Morning slip of grey Merino crape, ornamented with 
black round the border in ranges of leaves; the slip made 
low, without sleeves, and worn over a cambric spenser, ornas 
mented with fine muslin, embroidered at the edge with 
black, and finished at the throat with a triple ruff of muslin, 
tied in front with black love. Black sarsnet French apron, 
edged round with a newly invented trimming cf black love. 
Cornette of fine muslin, crowned wita a garland of black 
lowers. Black chamois slippers 


FRENCH. 
FRENCH COURT DRESS. 


Robe of white satin, superbly trimmed round the border 
with two rows of fluted satin ribband and crape, between 
which is a broad flounce of fine Mechilin lace: the sleeves 
nearly reach the elbow, and are terminated by a similar trim- 
ming to the skirt. Mantua train of crimson velvet or satin, 
bordered with white full blown roses and their Jeaves. Se- 
raskier turban of white crape and satin, with a bird of pa- 
radise plume, and court lappets of fine lace. Necklace and 
ear-pendants of Oriental pearl; white satin shoes, and carved 
cedar fan, elegantly painted. Bouquet of full blown roses 
placed in front of the bust. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 


For walking, black boots and black slippers and stockings 
have now given place to a half boot, the footof which is of 
fine blick satin leather, the gaiter part of grey cloth, bound 
with black, and buttoned at the side with jet buttons. 

‘Tiaras of jet are worn on the hair, and brooches are 
formed of evry shape that fancy can invent : black bugle 
bands encircle the waist, but the most favourite cestus is o! 
jet, ands is syleda neglige, one end of which depends about 
a quarter of a yard. 
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Extraordinary Instance of Female Intrepidity. 
From L’Ermite en Province. 


Made the journey from Agen to Montauban (says M. 

Jouy, whose recent essays under the above title have be- 
come rather too diffuse for our publication, too political in 
their tendency, and not devoted with the same happiness as 
heretofore to the picture of manners) in company with a 
handsome young lady, whom I will call Madame D’Enttivale, 
in order to come near to her name, without naming her: she 
is a French woman in the whole force, in the whole extent, 
in the whole grace of the term: the words charme and en- 
trainement would bave been invented for her. IL do not 
think that there exists a heart which beats higher at the ideas 
of glory, of misfortune, of country; and I venture to aftirm, 
that if there are in France a hundred thousand men like that 
woman, we may be without uneasiness respecting the future. 
I do not know what this lady thinks of love, nor how she 
speaks of it, (it is a question upon which people do not un- 
dersiand each other at the two extremities of life); but 1 do 
not hesitate to adduce her as a living refutation of the re- 
proach which Montaigne, La Rochefoucaul:, and Beau- 
marchais, have cast upon women, thatthey do not know real 
fricudship between themselves. Madame D’Ettivale has a 
female fnend of her ownage, several of whuse letters she 
has shown me. If they should be one day published, lL 
would not answer for their dispossessing Madame de Sevigne 
of the epistolary sceptre, which she holds by prescriptive ad- 
miration; but L am certain that people will find in them sen- 
timents which are just and natural, even in their exaltation ; 
and the expression of an ardent soul, which discharges itself 
inj@ the bosom of a friend without thinking of the opinions 
of the great world, for which such letters are not written. 
The history of these two ladies, which is connected with the 
principal events of the revolution, would furnish an excellent 
chapter of manners; but independently of the secrecy which 
we owe to confidential communications, this sarrative would 
throw me back into the whirlpool of the capital, which L 
have quitted for atime. | will confine myself to relating the 
travelling adveature which gave birth to a friendship of which 
few instances would be found among the men of any age or 
country. 

Madame Eleonore de Monbrey (this is the name of Ma- 
dame D’Ettivale’s friend) had a mere general acquaintance 
with her when they made a journey together, some years 
ago, to Bagneres, where they were going to take the waders. 
Madame D’Ettivale had with her, her daughter, eight years 
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old, whose beauty begins to be talked of in the world. A 
singular conformity of taste, of opinions, (which at that time 
were only sentiments) and which the intimacy of afew days 
developed, bad already laid the foundation for an union be- 
tween these two young ladies, whict was soon to be cement- 
ed bya horrible event. 

A few leagues on the way from Bagneres to Luchon, on 
seeing a steep road, which made it necessary to pul a drag 
on the wheels of their earri ige, Madame de Monbrey pros 
posed to her companion to descend the mountain on ioot. The 
jJatter fearing the fatigue more than the danger of the road, 
entrusted her daugiiter to the care of a maid servant, and re. 
mained alone in the carriage. The road passed, for abouta 
hundred toises, between two precipices, the depth of which 
was con¢ealed by the hedges and brushwood which covered 
the edge. ‘The little girl, bolding the servant by the. hand, 
was walking in a path worn on the side of the road. ' Ma- 
dame de Monbrey, who bad taken the other side of the 
road, was a few steps betore them: suddenly a piercing 
shriek is heard, she turns, and sees theservant stretched upon 
the ground, writhing in convulsions of ciespair, She runs 
up; the child isstill rolling aowa a precipice above a hun- 
dred feet deep: without hesitating an instant; without re- 
flecting on the dreadtul danger which she braves, a young, 
weak, and delicate woman descends, or rather rushes down, 
this abyss; directing herself in her descent by the cries of 
tke unfortunate little girl, who is hanging to the branches 
of au old willow, suspeoded over the pointed rocks which 
line the bottom of the abyss, The heroic Eleonore, to whom 
nature, at this moment, gives a degree of strength which she 
will perhaps never feel again, disengages the child, seizes 
with her teeth the collar of ber frock, makes her ascend be. 
fore her, and holding by the briais and thorns, which teai 
in vain her face and hands, she snceceeds, alter an bour’s 
supernatural efforts, in restoring the cnild to ber mother, 
whom the postillion, who veld her ia bis arms, had alone 
prevented frow throwing herself down the precipice. I shall 
say nothing of the paintal and transportiag scene which tol- 
lowed the unhoped for re-union. Twos not witness to it; 
und there are, besies, situations in life, which it is sufficient 
to indigate in order to describe them. 


REFLECTION, 


: N our severest calamitios, there is no effectual resouree 
those ouly, and the hea- 
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venly prospect of immortality, through the mediation of the 
Saviour of the World, can sustain us, and give, even to our 
expiring moments, a chearing aspect. 


oe 
THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Erom Ackermann’s Repository of Arts. 
Tey Cottage, January 1st, 1817. Eleven at Night. 


Dear H. 


Salute you with a sincere wish that the new year may 

prove to you a happy one, and that many, many suc- 
ceeding years, may bring you health and felicity. ‘This day 
completes the thirtieth January which has elapsed since you 
aud [ first exchanged these old fashioned salutations, with 
equal sincerity [ believe on both sides; but never did If 
utter my good wishes with so much iervour as at the present 
moment. [tis not, dear H., that my a tachment to you has 
increased ; it is because | aw so truly happy, that my heart 
overflows with kindness to every one, and all those 1 am 
attached to seem dearer to me than ever, 

“ But what is the cause of this joy?” methinks I hear you 
cry. Softly, my good friend, it is a long story, and 1 am 
resolved not to spare you a tittle of it. You know that f am 
not ashamed of being the architect of my own fortune, which 
is now, thanks to industry and frugality, a large one: ne- 
vertheless, [ live at a moderate expense. [ have two rea- 
sons for this ; the first and the principal is, that I have a 
number of poor relations for whom | think it my duty to do 
what | ean, and a$ J do not wish them to console themselves 
forextreme indigence during my life-timein the hope of some- 
thing handsome when I die, I divide a part of my income 
among them, reserving the most considerable portion, and 
a handsome sum in ready money,to bequeath to my nephew 
Arthur Langley, the only son of my brother George; a boy 
whom from his birth I have regarded as my own child. 

You will, perhaps, wonder, why, as | never was atrached 
to poor George, who to say the truth had few qualities to 
gain him the regard of those whoknew him thoroughly, | 
should be so fond of his son ; but the fact is, that this boy’s 
mother could if she had pleased have prevented my belong- 
iby to the brotherhood of old bachelors. 

George and [ saw and loved her at the same time. He 
Was a handsome, sprightly, dashing dog, who had every 
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external recommendation. {f'wasa blant, unpolished fellow, 
destitute of all those qualities that generally win the fair. 
Poor Sophy took George, and secured to herself unhappi- 
ness for lite. I was angry at her want of discernment, 
mortified that I had exposed myself to a refusal; and IL 
ended by being for years miserable, because I could not 
alleviate her wretchedness. 

George behaved even worse than I expected. He was 
fond of his wife for a month, neglected her at thé end of six 
weeks, kept amistress before the expiration of the first quarter, 
and to crown all ran out of his estate with all possible expe- 
dition. 

The poor girl herself never uttered a complaint, while I 
was permitted to enter the house: indeed she had not much 
occasion, for I took care that George should hear often 
enough of his faults; But as the subject was not a pleasant 
one to him, and he found it impossible to silence me, he 
concluded my lectures by turning me out of doors; and 
from that time we never spoke till his goods were seized by 
execution, and [ went to remove him and his family from 
a shabby lodging to my house. 

I was then increasing a younger brother’s small portion by 
traffic, and [ found that by dining at a chop-house, instead 
of keeping up an establishment at home, and substituting 
porter for port, | could secure to my brother’s family the 
decent comforts of life: George received my assistance 
without scruple, but Sophy derived from it I fear more paia 
than pleasure, I took care to keep a strict eye over George, 
who behaved outwardly well to his wife, but ] fear his ill tems 
per embittered wany of poor Sophy’s private moments. 

Unable to indulge in the dissipation to which be had been 
accustomed, and destitute of all taste for domestic or mental 
pleasures, George contracted a fondness for drinking, which 
Sophy concealed from me as long as possible. Chance at 
length revealed in, but it bad become ‘a habit, and neither 
entreaties nor remonstrances could break him of it. It con 
ducted him to an early grave,and [| secured to my sister 
a genteel independence, and gave her the choice of reguia- 
ting wy establishment, or of having a separate one. 

She chose the former. I was rich enough to procure her 
every elegant indulgence; and as it was impossible to sup- 
pose that she could grieve for a husband like George, [hoped 
she would recover both health and peace of mind. 

Contrary to my hopes and wishes sie drooped daily. She 
had foodly loved her husband, and the wound which her 
peace received drom his ill conduct, was augmented by selfs 
reproach for having two hastily united herselt to him. Per- 
haps too she felt oppressed by what she considered her ob- 
Jigations to me; though Heaven knows, L never thought 
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them such, since in fact my motives in serving her were purely 
selfish, for my happiness was bound up in her's. She lin- 
gered for nearly two years, when she died, leaving me only 
one tie to this world, that one was her boy. 

Aribur was then eight years old, and from that time to 
the present he has engaged my every thought, and more than 
answered wy fondest wishes and expectations, Two years 
ago he become of age, and [ began to find that I was grow- 
ing old enough to think of quiet and an arm-chair. My 
boy had always shewn a decided dislike to trade, and I was 
rich enough to suffer him to woo the Muses, which was his 
favourite pursuit. IL resigned business to my head-clerk, and 
quitted Mincing-lane to take up my residence in my present 
abode. 

Arthur, who is passionately fond of the country, was de- 
lighted tothink we should henceforth reside wholly in it; aud 
as I had always a love for reading, and our neighbour- 
hood was a very good one, I felt none of the ennui so often 
the portion of retired traders. 

Soon after we were settled, my housekeeper mentioned to 
me her wish totake a young woman as an assistant, whose 
father, a little farmer, was recently dead, and had left her in i 
great distress. As Morrison is old enough to want help in 
performing the duties of her station, and [ was certain that 
she would not recommend an improper person, | gave her 
permission to bring home the girl, whose name was Fanny 
Thompson, as soon as she pleased; and in a few days she 
presented to me one of the loveliest and most interesting 
gitls | had ever seen. 

Observe, when I say interesting, [ do not mean in the ro- 
mantic sense of the word, Fanny had been educated suita- 
bly to her station, and she neither was nor affected to be 
any thing more than a rustic; but her simplicity was free 
from the least mixture of awkwardness or vulgarity, She 
was naturally graceful, and in thanking me for the protec- 
tion [ afforded her, she expressed herself with a cosrect- 
ness and pfopriety not generally met with in persons of her 
Station. 

The uncommon beauty of Fanny, however, would have 
given me some uneasiness in regard to Arthur, had not a 
very elegant girl in our neighbourhood, with whom he ap- 
peared much pleased, laid evident siege to his heart. | gave 
Morrison a hint, however, to keep Fanny as much as she 
could to herself,and I knew I might rely upon her discre- 
tion. 

Two or three months passed away; Morrison was lavish 
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in the praise of. Fanny. On the morning of new-year’s day 
1816, as | was crossing the ball | saw my nephew in earnest 
conversation with Fanny, to whom he appeared to be offer. 
ing something which she seemed to refuse. He caught my 
eye, and coloured; but advancing towards me, he said, “ [| 
have been insisting, uncle,on Fanny's accepting from me 
the price of a gown as a new year’s gilt, and she seems de- 
termined not to take it. You know, Sir, lL always give the 
lasses a remembrance each on this day,and | wish you would 
command her to accept this trifle.” He puta one pound 
note into my hand; [took half a-cuinea from my purse, and 
folding it in the note, desired Fanny to add aribbon to her 
gown. She took it with a blushing courtesy, and | saw Ar- 
thur’s eyes fixed upon her in a manner so passivnate, that [ 
began to fear f had done wrong to put her in bis way. The 
Jady who had appeared to distinguish him, had been for 
some time in London; I recollected that he appeared to 
beer her departure with great philosophy ; and L resolved to 
remove this dangerous Fanny immediately. 

A violent cold aud swelled face, however, drove the little 
gypsy out of wy bead for ten days. At the ead of tht time 
{ got better, and sent to desire Morrison would come to me, 
Without explaining my reasons, I told her I thought it ex- 
pedient to remove Fanny as soon as possible; but that I 
would wish her to look out for another situation for the girl, 
and if she could get her one in London I should prefer 
it. 

Morrison, with a mortified air, told me, that she had her- 
self some reasons for desiring that Fanny should leave the 
house, but she knew not whether she could venture to re- 
commend her to another situation. 

Not a little alarmed at this speech, I eagerly demanded 
what her reasons were for desiring to get rid of a girl whom 
she had herself introduced. She told me, that Fanny, who 
was in mourning for her parents when she came to my house, 
was nearly destitute of clothes, and as the time of her mour- 
ning woud expire soon afier the Ist of January, she 
had asked Morrison to advance her a trifle to buy some 
things. She was reiuctant to accept the preseut of my ne- 
phew, because he seemed, Morrison supposed, to pay her 
some attention; but when | commanded her acceptance of it 
sbe thought there could be no WMproprely in ow. She ex- 
pressed to Morrison much pleasure at having money enough 
to purchase a gown of a particular pat-ern, which she fancied, 
and with her permission went to — ——, which is the town 
nearest to us, to make some purchases. She came home, 
however, without buying any thing. To Morriscn’s ques- 
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tions of what she had done with her money, she returned 
evasive answers, and three days afterwards a shabby ill 
looking fellow inquired for her, and they remained conver- 
sing for some time i private. 

Morrison inquired wio this man Was, expressing at the 
same tine some di gut at his appearance, Fanny only 
replied that she kuew httle of him, bat she beli¢ved that he 
was avery bone-t man. “© Bat f amsure, Sir, “ continued 
Morrison,” trow bis appearance, that he is no such thing, 
knows What might happen to us, fhe was to come 
about the house. Lacver was so deceived in a girl in my 
life: bthoscht hee benaviour to Mir. Arthur so prudent, 
although | ouad somet ne suspected, from ner blushes, that 
she was inclined te like nig, | had lithe notion, Lord knows, 
of her throwtag berself away on a fellow like this.” 

 Tainos look very black,” sad L, “ but we must not 
condemn the cul uaheard. Send her to me, my good 
Morrison, and L will tak to be ae 

As Morrison has wore than her si re of [ive’s foible, she 
broveht the gill bei-elf, and was evid ntly disappoioted when 


and Gall 


I deswed that she would te ove us loge ther, 

“Tam sony, Fanny,” cried 1, “ to find that circum. 
stances have occured which place vour conduct in an 
equivocal poiat of view. “ L paused for a moment, and 
perceiving tiiat she blushed and trembled, her agitation 
Increased my suspicion, and I asked her with some sternness, 
how she had employed the few pounds intended for the 
purchase of her clothes. 

Al this question her neck and face became scarlet, yet she 
answered me with tole:able firmness. “ | have not made 
an improper use of the money, Sir; but if you please 1 
would ;ather be excused telling you what [ have done withit. 

“ T have no power to oblige you to reveal it, Fanny, but it 
my good opinionis of any consequence to you, you will 
inform me. I believe, however, | can guess the use to which 
you have applied it; you gave it to your sweetheart. 

“ No, indeed, Sir, [ never had a sweetheart.” 

By And pray who is the person who visited you the other 
day 2”? 

* A poor man, Sir, with whom L became acquainted by 
accident.” 

“* And to whom J believe you have given your money.” 

She made no answer, but her deep blushes convinced me 
that L had stumbled upon the irath. 


To be concluded in our next, 
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Memoir of Rob Roy Macgregor, and some Branches of 
his Family. 
Continued from Page 11. 


FTER this inglorious trial to overcome Macgregor, 
though with five times the number of men, Montrose 
ceased for a while to give him any obstruction, until Rob, 
now grown, if possible, more courageous than ever, made a 
descent into the plains, and sweeped away cattle, and every 
moveable article, from the country round Balfron, and other 
perts; and this was commonly called, the herriship of Kil- 
rain. This appears to have been the greatest misdemeanor 
of which he stood accused, as it attracted the notice of 
government; and the western volunteers were marched into 
the Highlands to curb the insolence of Rob Roy and his 
thievish clan, as they were denominated. These volunteers 
went to Drymen, but finding their entertainment very bad, 
and the peopie disaffected, they lay upon their arms all the 
night, dreading the approach of the Macgregors, who were 
within a few miles of them, to the number of 500; but they 
were not molested, being allowed to depart in peace. Seve- 
ral parties of horse, however, wete afterwards dispersed over 
the country to apprehend Rob, and a reward offered for his 
head, which obliged him for some months to take shelier in 
the woods, and in the cave at the side of Loach Lo- 
mond. 

While under this concealment he was only attended by 
two men. One day, when travelling in a sequestered place 
along the side of Lochearn, they were unexpectedly met by 
seven horsemen, who demanded their names and what they 
were, to which they gave an evasive answer; but, from 
our hero’s great stature and warlike dress, they had no doubt 
of his being the person they sought, aud desired him to 
surrender. There was no time for reply, and they sprung 
up the hill, followed by the troopers. Rob rapidly mounted 
the higher ground, where neither the horses nor the fire of 
the riders could touch him; but his companions were not 
so lucky, as they were overtaken and killed, and being exas- 
perated at this, he fired upon the troops in return, and killed 
three of them and four of their horses, when they galloped 
away. 

Having continued to wander from place to place some- 
what forloro, though not broken in spirit,he became solicitous 
about the safety of his family, and had them privately ree 
moved to a remote situation at the head of Glenfine, among 
the mountains of Argyll. To this solitudesome of his faith- 
ful adberents accompanied him, and svon erected habitations 
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for theit accommodation; which being finished, Macgregor 
waited on his protector, the Duke of Argyll, to inform him 
of what be had done. 

From this place-he and his people paid frequent visits to 
the land of Montrose and Athol, from whom they abundantly 
supplied their watts. But when Montrose understood that 
Rob had an asylum from Argyll, he wrote to him, desiring 
that the outlaw might be removed from his castle, and given 
up to justice, and blaming Argyll for baving given him any 
countenance. Argyll replied, that the abode which Rob 
Rob occupied he had taken without leave, aud that he sup- 
plied him only with wood for fire, and water for drink ; and 
he believed, that with every thing else Rob would supply 
himself. 

Having found this new retreat, though secure and distant, 
both inconvenient and uncomfortable, and their enemies 
having relaxed in their pursuit, they leftthe bleak hills of 
Argyll, and again took up their residence on the soil of their 
nativity. 

The various assaults to which Rob Roy had been accessary 
upon the Earl of Atho! and his namerous vassals, were not 
dictated by malice, or a wish for spoil, but continued as a 
chastisement for the contempt in which he was held by that 
nobleman, who did not respect lis bravery, although he had 
often seen and dreaded its effects. Rob having shewn no 
inclination to desist trom those practices, Athol resolved to 
eorrect him in person, as all former attempts to subdue him 
had failed, and with this bold intention he set forward to 
Balquhiddar. A large portion of that country then belonged 
to Athol; and when he arrived there, he summoned the 
attendance of his vassals; who very unwillingly accompanied 
him to Rob’s house, as many of them were Macgregors, but 
dared not refuse their laird. Rob’s mother having died in 
his house, preparations were going forward for the funeral, 
which was to take place that day; and on this occasion he 
could have dispensed with such unlooked for guests. He 
knew the purpose of their visit, and to escape seemed ime 
possible; but, with strength of mind and quickness of 
thought, he buckled on his sword, avd went out to meet the 
Earl. He saluted bim very graciously, and said, that he was 
much obliged to his Lordship for having come, unasked, to 
his mother’s funeral, which was a piece of friendship he did 
hotlexpect ; bat Athol replied, he did not come for that purpose, 
but to desire hiscompany to Perth. Rob, however, declined the 
honour, as he could uotleave his mother’s funeral, but after do- 
ing that lastdaty to his parent,he would goifbis Lordship in- 
sisted on it, Athol said,the funeral could goon without him, and 
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would not delay. Along remonstrance ensued; but the Earl was 
inexorable, and Rob, apparently complying, went away 
amidst the cries and tears of his sisters and kiodred. Their 
distress roused his soul to a pitch of irresistible desperation, 
and breaking from the party, several of whow ie threw down, 
be drew his ‘sword. Athol, when he saw) him) retreat, and 
his party intimidated by such resolution, diew a bolster pistol, 
and fired at him, Kob fell at the same instant, not by the 
ball, which never touched him, but by shpping a fvot. One 
of his sisters, the lady of Glenfall.ch, a stout wqman, seeing 
her brother fal!, believed he was k lled, and making a furious 
spring at Athol, seized him by the throat, and brought bia 
from his horse to the ground. Ina f w omiuutes that noble- 
man would have been choked, as at defied the by-standers to 
unfix the lady’s giasp, vol Rob wentto his relief, when he 
was in the agunies of suffocation. 

Several of our hero’s trieuds, who observed the suspicious 
haste of Athol and his party towards his house, dreading 
some evil de-ign, speedily armed, and runving to his assis. 
tance, were just arrived as Athol’seye-balls were beginning to 
revert into their sockets. Rob declared that had the Earl 
been so polite as to allow him to wait bis mother’s burial, he 
would have then goue along with him; but this being refused, 
he would now remuin in spite of all his efforts; and the 
Jacy’s embrace having much astonished the Earl, be was in 
no condition to renew bis orders, so tha he and bis men 
departed as quickly as they could. Had they staid ull the 
clan assemb!ed to the exequies of the old woman, it is doubt- 
ful if either the chief or his companions had ever returned 
to taste Athol brese. 

Though Rob Roy Macgregor was conscious how little the 
personal virtues of the Stewart fi unily entitled ‘hem to sup- 
port, he yet considered their right to the crown as hereditary, 
aad consequently indefeasible; and fiom this cousiction, he 
resolved that his exertions should be directed to their cause. 
When the clans, therefore, began toarmin favour of that 
house, in 1715, he also prepared the Clan Giegor tor the 
contest, in cuncert with bis nephew, Gregor Macgregor of 
Gle ng gle 

A ha ge » body of Macgregors were at this time collected, 
and became very formidable. Trey marched mto Momeith 
avd Lennox, and disarmed ail those whom they considered 
of opposite principles. Hlaving secured all the boars on 


Loch Lomond, they took possession of an island aoa, 


trom whence the y sept parties over the neighbounuy coun. 
tries to levy contributions, aud ex ort suck petialiies as they 
judged proper. 


To he continued. 
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SPARROWS. 


To tHe Epriror. 


Writer, subscribing himself “ A Middlesex Surveyor,” 
£% having, iv the lastnumber of the 57th volume of the 
Entertainer, levied war on a numerous tribe of the feathered 
race, Viz. the sparrows, without, L apprehend, duly consider- 
ing their probable utility in the scale of creation ; I beg leave 
to enter a protest against their general destruction, by re- 
questing the insertion, in thy uext Entertainer, of the fol- 
lowing quotations from “ Bewick’s History of British Birds,” 
for the information of some of thy readers, who may be dis- 
posed to take up arms against these cheerful frequenters of 
the dwellings of man, under a supposition that they are 
merely agents in doing mischief : 

“ Most of the smaller birds are supported, especially when 
young, by a profusion of caterpillars, small worms, and in- 
sects: on these they feed ; aud thus they contribute to pre- 
serve the vegetable world trom destruction. ‘This is con- 
trary to the commonly received opinion, that birds, particu- 
larly sparrows, do muth mischief in destroying the labours 
of the gardener and husbandmen. It das been observed, 
“ that a single pair of sparrows, during the time they are 
feeding their young, wili destroy abovt four thousand cater- 
pillars weekly ! “They likewise teed their young with butter- 
flies and other winged insects, each of which, if not destroved 
in this manner, would be productive of sevesal hundreds of 
caterpillars.” 

“Let us not condemn a whole species of animals, because, 
in some instances, we have found them troubiesome or iucon- 
venient. Of this we are sufliciently sensible 5 but the uses 
to which they are subservient, in the grand economical dis- 
tribution of nature, we cannot so easily ascertain, We 
have already observed that, ia the destruction of caterpillars, 
sparrows are emink otly serviceable to vegetation, and in this 
respect clone, there ty reason to suppose, sullicrently repay 
the destruction they may make ta the prodace of the garden 
or the field. “Phe great. table of nature is spread out alike to 
ail, and is amply stored with every thing necessary tor the 
support of the varivus families of the earth: it is owing to 
ihe superior intelligence and industry of man, that he 1s 
evabled 10 appropriate so large a portion of the best gifts of 
Provicence for his own subsistence and comfort. 

\ Frizyp ¢o tuk FPreavaprer Raci 


Vou. 3s. 
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Answer, by X.Y. of Somerton, to J. Parris's Rebus, inserted October 20. 


N summer after I have dined, 
A MELON, and a glass of wine. 


*t* We have reccived the like answer from J. Tucker, of Cornworthy : 
]. P Reed, of Ply mouth ; A. , R. Taylor, William Parker, and W il- 
liam Rider, of Piympstock; and J. Davis, of Broadwinsor. 


—— ————— — ——__— _______. 





Answer, by J. Sansom, of Poole, to J. T.’s. Rebus, inserted Novembcr 3. 


OTTON, if I rightly ween, 
Is in your rebus plainly seen. 


(<r Similar answers have been received from J. Parris, and J. Mor- 
gan, of Axminster; J. Davy, Broadwinsor; J, and H. Wheaton, Lyme; 
A. Saint, of Bristol; C. Wilson, of Dorchester; J. Eames, of Ilminster 
P, Ninnis, Kilworthy; A. T. of Plympstock; J. P, Reed, of Plymouth; 
and W. Jefford, of Lyme. 





—-_--—_—— 





Answer, by J. Davy, Broad winsor, te the Charade, inserted November 3. 


Hw could I answer your charade 
Unless I had my ELBOWS)’ aid? 


1° We have receivd the like answers from W. Jefford, and John 
Wheaton, of Lyme; A_ Saint, of Bristul; J. Parris, and J. Morgan, of 
Axminster; P. Ninnis, Kilworthy ; A. I. of Plympstock; J.P. Reed, 
of Plymouth; and C, Wilson, of Dorchester, 





REBUS, 4y J. Parris, of Axminster. 


Part of you or me reverse; 
A town in Somerset rehearse : 
Join then the parts, aright and true, 
A well-known fish is brought to view. 





—E—— 





CHARADE, by Augasta, 


O what is seen in winter time, 
If you will a negation join, 
The information you will gain 
Which you may want to find my name, 





CHARADE, dy F. D. Major, of Colyton. 


As must be transposed aright, 

If you my first would bring to sight; 
And if my last you then would know, 

A part pray on the same bestow : 

Which, when connected, will explain 

The useful instrument [ mean. 
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PRIDE’S MISTAKE.—A Tate. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


HE stately mistress of a school, 
Who ruled to live, and lived to rule, 

Took breath, and gave her tongue a halt, 
And slipped the hour of finding fault. 
Smoothing the wrinkles of her biow, 
As much as time could well allow, 
And while she gave her thoughts to range, 
Sought respite in some little change; 
But still between her want and pride 
It was nut easy to decide, 


She took some little state upon her, 
And thought she did her neighbours honour ; 
To some a nod, to some her knee, 

With some she’d gossip, some take teay 

It short it was a mighty favour 

Thought by these honest folks to have her, 
Still undetermined, deep in thought, 

‘The village in review was brought: 

Dame Gosling! no—-that would not do: 
‘The Quaker was—rejected too, 

At length this visitation strife 

Was settled in the curate’s wife. 


Nor was the curate’s wife to blame, 
Because her neighbour had her name, 
Or if the lady’s livery lout 
Her message tuok another route; . 
But so it was, the miller’s stream 
Had sume way took his waking dream, 
And with his errand doft his hat, 
To show he’d got his message pat. 


«¢ My mistress, Madam, sends by me, 
And says she’ll come and take her-tea 
With you to day, but what the hour 

] have forgot—or five, or four.” 

Thus said, he lett the miller’s dame, 

All wonder how this honour came; 

But come it was, and mighty g'ad 

That such an honour now she had, 

Her stitlened silks began to rustle, 

Her housebold all partook the bustle, 
Dobbin was saddled in a trice, 

For port and sherry, gakes and spice, 
Well furnished from a neighbouring town, 
Was brought in safety, and set down. 
This, to the master’s great amazement, 
He eaw within his humble casement ; 

As home he came to take his drinking, 
And little of this favour thinking; 
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But would not mar the tea-cup plan ; 

He bade his wife to fill his can. 

Mean while the steady-looking lady, 

For tea and gossip drest and ready, 

A pproach’d the humble curate’s door, 
Whose only fault was being poor. 

His learning gentled his condition ; 

His piety may gain admission, : 
Where kings and courtiers stand without, 
With !ess of hope than fear and doubt ;— 
But while these matters we’re debating, 
The lady at the door is waiting, 
Anticipating all the greeting ; 
That was to grace the favoured meeting, 
And ill eould brook the long delay 
Which barr’d the entrance of her way. 


Fo be concludedin our next. 


—— aed 








THE BANKS OF THE STOUR. 


HE alder grows green on the banks of the Stour, 
And the willow flings there its grey shade ; 
And frequent along its fresh margin a flour 
Will discover its beautiful bead. 


There, gay as the flowret which hangs o’er the stream, 
In my childhood I rambled along ; 

There kindled my fancy with honour’s wild dream, 
And I first felt the pleasure of song. 


And now that affliction sits wan on my cheek, 
Or the fever-flush fitfully glows, . 

On the banks of the Stour once more I must seek 
An asylum in which:to repose. 


Retir'd from the service of honour and wealth, 
As in indolence hither I roam, 

Ye breezes! prevail or the red bloom of healths 
To revisit her desolate home, 


Se 





ON THOUGHT.—BY GODFREY WILTON, ESO. 


HENCE come those splendid trains of thought 
‘That often fiil the mind unsought 
And where repose they when they fly, 
Leaving the mind in vacancy? 
Say, are they sparks of heavenly fire, 
That glitter, vanish, and expire? 
What then is that exciting power 
That calls them to illume the hour? 


How small the knowledge we can claim 
Of this our intellectual frame ? 
Let us at least our ease forsake 
And keep our faculties awake; 
Then let the bright ideas still 
Stream in upon us as they will, 
We seize the notions ere they die 
And give them unmortality ! 





